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THEMES FOR A READING PUBLIC 


ARTHUR W. LEONARD. 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 


When a teacher appears before other teachers and tells 
them what he himself has been doing, his presence usually 
implies that he has been caught in the act of doing some- 
thing out of the ordinary. But I shall not attempt to con- 
ceal the absence of striking originality from the experi- 
ment which I have been asked to outline. There is 
nothing about it to startle the conservative or to appease 
the radical. The fundamental idea on which it is based, 
namely, the validity in education of the principle of live 
communication between student and student, the value 
of the quickening and corrective force exerted by an audi- 
ence in the class room, the, need of a public ear for public 
utterance, is common enough among teachers, particularly 
among those who have conducted courses in public speak- 
ing and oral English. Applying that idea to written com- 
position, the plan secures a reading public for themes, and 
aims to develop in each individual writer the sense of being 
a special contributor to that public of reading matter that 
is worthy of its attention and regard. It goes about 
to set up a state of mind, from which may be drawn as 
great a stimulus as conditions shall permit to the perform- 
ance of a difficult and important task. 

Many of us, I presume, sensible of a certain lack of 
vitality in the procedure which calls for regular themes to 
be handed in, corrected, returned, and revised, do from time 
to time endeavor to create a fictitious reading public, often 
composed .of a single imaginary or very remote individual 
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toward whom the writer may direct the expression of his 
thought. Of all such happy artifices the letter is perhaps 
the most familiar. “Write a letter to the Kaiser, telling 
him exactly what you think. Make him feel it.’ —“‘Write 
a letter describing the charm of a New England winter to 
a little friend living in Southern California. Strive to 
make her share your enjoyment.” These devices are good, 
and have, it must be owned, resulted in some very spirited 
writing; vet has not the resourceful teacher now and then 
entertained the suspicion that where he has attempted to 
vitalize he has only galvanized? There is sometimes an 
air of artificiality and detachment about the whole pro- 
ceeding that will not be dispelled. There is no real reac- 
tion and response. The Kaiser continues to remain annoy- 
ingly indifferent to enemy opinion; and the little friend in 
Southern California, if indeed she exists at all, proves 
to have been born and bred no farther away than western 
Massachusetts. And, after all, why rely on far-away in- 
citements to endeavor? Why be content to make shift 
with remote and disembodied personalities for a reading 
public when there is a real and living one at hand? 
Language has been defined as “the vehicle of vocabulary 
for the conveyance of ideas.” I must say that I like that 
definition, better, indeed, than many another more formally 
expressed. By throwing the stress upon “vehicle” and “con- 
veyance,” it implies the necessity of transportation from 
producer to consumer, and places upon the user of the 
mother tongue the obligation to deliver the commodity that 
he has to offer. And so, without ignoring, for certain uses, 
that definition which says that composition is the art of put- 
ting ideas together, [ think there is an immense practical 
advantage in insisting that it is, in a very dignified sense, 
the art of putting ideas across, of getting them over to 
those who are ready and glad to receive them, or will be 
ready and glad to receive them if they are of sufficient 
interest and value and are expressed with sufficient life 
and force. Therefore I would speak in this spirit to the 
writer of themes: “Young man, here is an audience in 
the class room, a genuine reading public, disposed to 
give you an appreciative hearing if you really have some- 
thing to say and really know how to say it. Can you 
enlighten it with the thing you know? Can you touch 
it with the thing you feel? Can you convince it with the 
thing you believe? Interest it; entertain it; stimulate it— 
do anything you like except mislead it or befuddle it or 
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bore it. You are not writing in a vacuum—or for a 
vacuum. What you write will not have to waste its 
sweetness or its vigor on the desert air of a teacher’s 
critical judgment. Here is an immediate human object tc 
aim at; now hit the mark.” 

In order to insure such a reading public, I have, with- 
out, as I said before, wholly originating it, adopted the 
following plan. Having senior classes of from twenty 
to twenty-two boys, I have divided each into to equal sec- 
tions, designated for convenience Section A and Section B. 
These sections write fortnightly themes, usually outside 
of the class room, A for the first Monday, B, for the 
second, A for the third, and so on alternately throughout 
the period during which the work is continued. One 
week after the members of a section have written and 
handed in their themes, which during the interval I have 
carefully corrected and returned, each one reads his theme 
aloud before the entire class, taking his position at the 
front of the room. When he has finished, he is greeted 
by applause, usually inspired by approval, though some- 
times by courtesy. As soon as all the themes prepared 
for that day have been read aloud, a vote is taken by 
ballot to determine which one, in the judgment of the 
greatest number of the audience, was best, and which 
second best. The basis of judgment is this: “Which theme 
presented the most interesting and valuable subject matter 
in the most effective way?” When the ballots have been 
counted, the results are posted on a bulletin board, and, 
later, the card on which the record for each section is 
written, signed with the teacher’s name, is given to the 
winner of first place as a certificate of his accomplishment. 
The original grades of the first and second winning themes 
are increased, on the principle that an essential test of 
effective writing is the power to secure an appreciative 
response from the reader or hearer. As for the balloting, 
there is, it must be admitted, a sort of rough justice 
in it, but T have been very much gratified to observe 
how seldom the general opinion goes very far wrong. The 
boys certainly show a great deal of interest in the votes, 
gathering around the bulletin board when the results are 
posted, to see who won. 

The use of an excellent combination steropticon and 
reflectoscope has done much to excite interest in writer 
and reader alike. With the aid of this instrument, many 
of the boys deliver what are, in effect, brief illustrated 
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lectures, and sometimes show considerable skill in codrdinat- 
ing their pictures with their text. Glass slides are used 
when they can be procured, but for the most part post 
cards, many of them beautifully colored, pictures cut from 
magazines and newspapers, and even diagrams, maps, and 
drawings made by the boys themselves—some of them 
with remarkable cleverness—serve the purpose almost as 
well. This lantern is not a toy, nor does it merely tickle 
the fancy or please the eye with pretty pictures. This 
public of which I am speaking is rarely deceived by pic- 
torial illustration if the accompanying text is lifeless and 
dull. Apart from helping to excite interest, the lantern 
has proved to have been seriously employed toward the 
end of realization, one of the most important general pur- 
pose in education. If I could not get another, it would 
take the most forcible persuasion to make me part with 
this. 

This practice of writing for a public has stimulated 
immensely the choice of subjects that are interesting and 
worth while. Almost nothing that is really trivial is pro- 
duced at all. The search for subject matter has become 
a search for something that will gain a hearing, some- 
thing that will really go. The writer may select almost 
anything he likes, always with the thought in mind that 
he is to present to his public—mavy draw upon his original 
experience, his fancy, his observation, his accumulated 
knowledge—and some boys have an amazing fund in cer- 
tain fields—or upon books, magazines, or newspapers. 
When materia! from books, magazines, and newspapers is 
used, I require a definite reference to the source, in order 
to see if the information and ideas have been properly 
assimilated and not handled in a slavish and mechanical 
fashion—and to repair my own lack of universal know- 
ledge. 

A large proportion of the subject matter is drawn from 
these sources. The record which T have kept of them 
shows the following titles: The Boston Herald, Boston 
Evening Transcript, The New Vork Times, The Nation, 
The New Republic, The World’s Work, The Red Cross 
Magazine, Current Opinion, The Scientific American, The 
Popular Science Monthly, The National Geographic Maga- 
zme, Survey, The Saturday Evening Post, The Outlook, 
Harper’s Magazine, The American Review of Reviews, 
The Literary Digest, not to mention several others. 
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A program of one hour’s performance will serve to in- 
dicate the character of the subjects chosen:— 


The War behind the Lines. 

Some Effective Cartoons, (Illustrated.) 

The Dissolution of the Russian Armies. 

A Faithful German. 

Filling the Sugar Bowl (an exposition of the manufacture of 
beet sugar. Lilustrated.) 

The Escape of a Belgian Prisoner. 

Naples and Its Surroundings (Illustrated.) 

The Whale as a Food Factor. 

The Wild Turkey and How It is Hunted. 

The Part Played by the Automobile in America. 


And so it goes, Monday after Monday—tanks and tor- 
pedoes; aeroplanes, Zeppelins, and super-Zeppelins; Red 
Cross Work and Blue Cross Work; carrier pigeons, spiders, 
and edible reptiles; the problem of Middle Europe, and 
the Berlin to Bagdad Railroad; original stories, original 
poems; mountains and volcanoes, geysers and hot springs; 
the Hudson River, the Yellowstone, the Grand Canyon 
of Arizona; painting and sculpture; the Parthenon and the 
Roman Forum; advice to the Administration on the conduct 
of the war and the unshakable foundations of a lasting peace. 
“What should they know of English,” I have asked myself 
in the class room, ‘who only English know?” 

This plan does not save the labor and time of theme- 
correcting and conference, but it infuses a new spirit 
into both. The theme critic rises above the station of the 
fellow with the red ink; he sits in the editor’s chair; and 
becomes the purveyor of good reading to the public. 
Themes are transformed into “copy,” which must be made 
to meet the requisite standard and rendered available for 
publication. Performing this function of editor, he dis- 
covers before long a change in his critical point of view. 
He begins to use a different critical language. Instead of 
employing the old formulas, “Lacking in clearness,” “Lack- 
ing in coherence,” “Lacking in emphasis,” he finds him- 
self saying: “This will not be clear to those who listen 
to you” “The lack of obvious connection here will puzzle 
the hearer.” “If you let this feeble language stand, or 
close with such abruptness, you will fail of the impression 
that you wish to make.” It is obvious, of course, that com- 
ments of this sort do not apply to every matter needing 
correction; some matters must be criticized purely on their 
own merit still. But where they do apply, they are readily 
appreciated, for they confront the writer with a condition 
rather than a theory. 
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You have in mind, no doubt, certain incidental benefits 
that arise from such a plan as I have been discussing,— 
incidental but of such importance that some of them are 
almost as much worth consideration as the chief end in 
view: the habit of a simple sort of independent research; 
the employment of certain collateral talents, such as the 
ability to draw or to contrive other more or less ingen- 
ious means of illustration; training in clear enunciation, cor- 
rect pronuniciation, and a generally effective oral delivery; 
the development of self-confidence and poise that comes from 
standing before an audience and looking it in the face; the 
ultimate salutary effect on writing of repeatedly hearing 
what one has written uttered in the tones of the living 
voice; larger contacts with the various world about us, 
accomplished through the mutual sharing of the results 
of reading, observation, and experience; the awakening of 
at least some slight degree of social consciousness: the 
sense that all are cooperating for a common end—a com- 
munity of purpose founded upon the communication of 
experience, knowledge, imagination, and thought. 

These by-products are of value; but they are only 
by-products of the main intention, which is, first and 
last, to look on composition in its habit as it lives. To say 
that no man writeth unto himself alone would certainly 
be to utter more than the truth; some do write chiefly for 
the writing’s sake. And just as certainly, the best way 
for any one to write is the way in which he writes best. 
But the normal conditions of composition for the average 
person—and for many persons above the average, for 
that matter,—are those which contemplate a public of one 
kind or another, whose interest and judgment and response 
are formative and even inspiring influences. 

The ends of speaking set forth in that charming com- 
pound of quaint pedantry and good counsel. Campbell’s 
Khetoric-—‘to enlighten the understanding, to please the 
imagination, to move the passions, and to influence the 
will,’—are lofty and ideai purposes, no doubt, their fullest 
exaction not to be met by students in the class room. But, 
when rightly considered and applied, they formulate a 
principle of composition which is sound in theory and, in 
practice, not beyond the reach of boys and girls; they help 
to determine a point of view, that, on the whole, writing, 
to achieve the fullest success, must have not only a subject 
but an immediate object as well. 


The plan is not in ingenious invention for the conserva- 
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tion of energy. In employing it, | have not tried to make 
things interesting by making them easy, or, indeed, to 
make things easy by making them interesting; but have 
attempted, rather, to make the difficult work of composi- 
tion so vital that it shall seem more worth while. And 
in this, though ] have had to be satisfied with approxima- 
tions to an ideal attainment, I think that I have secured 
a fair measure of success. I have not progressed beyond 
the experimental stage. There are faults to be corrected, 
improvements to be made. I have no statistics or measure- 
ments to present, no plea to make to those who know a bet- 
ter way. But, as I watch the operation of this experiment and 
consider its results, and particularly the interest that it has 
awakened in many students,[ am convinced of its sound- 
ness and efficacy as at least one way of teaching composi- 
tion. I would not return to the method which this has 
supplanted, except as circumstances should make it nec- 
essary to do so. | feel assured of the practical wisdom of 
insisting upon the truth that thought, in the widest sense 
of what we mean by thought, is coin; must not be hoarded, 
but must be current; and the good thereof consists in mutual 
and partaken enjoyment and advantage; and of continuing 
to derive from that truth as much inspiration as possible 
for young people who may desire to give effective ex- 
pression to what they have to say. 


Extracts from Mr. Carroll W. Robinson's Address 
WRITTEN COMPOSITION 


“Set your stake, and when you reach it, set it further ahead.” 
is a motto which expresses well, my reason for studying the pro- 
blem of the school paper in connection. with written composition. 
The following facts seemed to me so significant that I hope they 
will offer definite suggestions to all high school teachers who have 
charge of the school paper. f 

What are the primary difficulties? In the smaller high schools, 
the rapid change of teachers which upsets a steady growth of the 
school paper is one; the number of pupils to the teachers is an- 
other, (the over-burdened teacher finds it hard to spend time for 
work other than the routine work.) Further than this, my topic 
might well read: “How can the school paper work be organized 
so that the first and second year pupils contribute?” We all admit 
that we are too prone to rely entirely upon a handful of Juniors 
and Seniors of exceptional ability, probably in the college course. 

Before offering my hints for better editorials, may I state one 
set rule: Be sure to have a poem at the beginning of every issue, 
either opposite the editorial page, or before the editorials. An 
examination of 50 papers will convince you that the palm for ex- 
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cellence moves toward the paper which begins with that greatest 
form of composition— poetry. Furthermore, since the paper is 
written for the pupils, they are apt to start a poem before there is 
a chance to think. Then if the poem is as good as that “O Drift- 
wood Fire” in the Newton Review (Nov. 17) there is little ques- 
tion but that it will be finished. ; i 

After reading a hundred editorials may I appealingly offer a few 
“don'ts.” 

4. Don’t mention lack of material, lack of spirit, or lack of 
subscription. Nothing is gained. 

2. Don’t allow general war editorials. Leave the “boys are 
willing to lay down their lives” sentences to the newspaper editors 
and platform orators. 

3. Don’t permit sweeping observations of the universe, such as: 
“In this great world of ours conditions are ever changing.” 

4. Don’t permit an hysterical rant of generalities about the schooi 
team. This type is quite apt to close with, ‘‘well, anyway, we have 
a wonderful team!” Boost the team if real facts are at hand. 

5. Don’t have school paper box appeals or award prizes. Rely 
upon the printed “Honorable Mention” column which should appear 
every month at least. This includes the names of all persons sub- 
mitting contributions which the staff is unable to use. 

eee et ee 

Wanted: On Dit, or Man Sagt columns should be turned from 
the present dribble and drawl into worth while suggestions for 
school improvement, which can well test the powers of observation 
of the pupils. 

Famous plays and famous poems have always been a profilic 
source for school paper material, of not a very high order, but 
material that now and then gives the needed touch of “life.” 

Remembering that education is for the whole life, and that my 
problem concerns the high school pupils life, I have reached out 
into other departments, I have turned “co-operation with the Eng- 
lish Department” “inside out”, and asked the history, science, and 
math teachers to have themes written in their classes for use in 
the school paper. 

Not a single school out of the fifty seems to have any scientific 
organization of its exchange column. It is just hit or miss, One 
paper reports twenty exchanges including twelve states. One com- 
ing from Idaho. Another admits that only three have been re- 
ceived. I believe each school should plan for twenty. Print its 
list in advance and write to the school announcing it. Ten papers 
should come from the schools with which the home school plays 
games. All schools within an athletic debating league should ex- 
change. Then add ten from distant states or better from only those 
places of similar size. With twenty regular exchanges at hand 
short stories based on a group of exchanges could be written in 
any division from freshman to senior, The Salem “Advance” has 
the only original exchange column that I have seen. 

I have told them that I want themes that will boom and boast 
their department. Of course, they like that. For subjects I have 
suggested: “Why I Like History,” “Why I Elected French,” 

Lessons from Science.” Occasionally, satires almost as keen as 
Paul Shorey’s “Latin” essays are printed. 


The finest book reports that I found were in the October (1917) 
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number of the Haverhill H. S. paper. They are 125 word themes 
praising certain books. The unfortunately wooden divisions of the 
old-fashioned high school book report are avoided and a few care- 
fully worded and enticing paragraphs are offered. 

Much change could be made in the Alumni department of the 
school paper. Today, most of them call for no composition work 
whatever. May I object to the tiresome listing of addresses with- 
out comment? May I recommend that the Alumni column include 
only the pupils one year out of school. The newspapers take care 
of the rest. It isn’t news—not even school news. Why go back 
to 1894? Then too, the “Grace Smith of Wellesley College spent 
Thanksgiving at home” note savors of the Bingville Bugle. 

I recommend that a list of the past year’s graduating class be 
kept and that the Juniors and Seniors have an occasional class 
exercise writing up five persons, like character sketches, or biogra- 
phies of some of the recent graduates. That would be written 
composition. Certainly the present is not. 

eae Ken Gee ee ek 

How can the Joke columns be increased and still be good? In 
Melrose we have adopted the Everett scheme of having a five 
minute period set aside in the English class-room for the weekly 
writing of the jokes. By doing this every Friday, much material 
is collected. Can we not keep the professional joke out of the 
school paper? Is there not enough humor, witticism or absurdity 
constantly occurring around school to avoid this? 


EDIRORLAL NOLES 


We regret that the limits of the Leaflet allow us to print entire 
but one of the three admirable papers presented at the March meet- 
ing of our Association. 

Mr. Carroll W. Robinson’s discussion of The School Paper in 
Connection with Written Composition has suggested the advis- 
ability of holding next autumn a meeting for the improvement of 
high-school journalism. To such a conference the entire staffs of 
all our New England school papers would not only be invited but 
would be asked to participate in the discussion. Furthermore, it 
would be desirable to have with us a large number of our school 
principals and superintendents. With a high standard for our 
journals we shall have a higher standard for all our composition 
work. 


Mr. Samuel Thurber, who retires from the presidency of our 
Association, has labored with the same diligence and fervor that 
has distinguished the work of his predecessors in office. His duties 
have been somewhat more arduous because of the extra program 
in connection with the December meeting of the New England 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, at Springfield. The 
three meetings which he has arranged have been markedly success 
ful. The policy emphasized by him of bringing out men and women 
who have not previously been prominent, deserves special mention 
and special praise. We commend the policy to our new president 
and old friend—Mr. Walter S. Hinchman, whom we cordially 
welcome to the chair. 


WE CAN RECOMMEND 
Opdyke’s COMPOSITION PLANNING 


A book which inculcates habits of ordered thinking and 
makes for definiteness and system in theme writing. 


Wood’s PRACTICAL GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION 


Deals briefly but thoroughly with the essential principles 
of English, covering grammar, letter-writing, the sources 
of frequent errors in speech, etc. 


Holmes and Gallagher’s COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC 


A practical English book which treats composition as an 
everyday act and utilizes such real material as advertise- 
ments, letters and various forms of school activities as 
well as modern and classical literature. 


For prospectus and introductory terms on any of the above 
write to 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 


35 West 32nd Sireet, New York 


Just Out 
COMMERCIAL LETTERS 


By JOHN P. OppycKe and CELIA DREW of the Julia 
Richman High School, New York City. 395 pp. 12 mo. 
$1.50. 


This is a comprehensive collection of actual business 
letters, reproduced so as to show clearly the physical 
make-up, the letterhead, arrangement of the typewritten 
material etc. Thelettersare classified as carefully as con- 
ditions permit, and are accompanied by judicious editorial 
comments and suggestions. It is anadmirable manual for 
commercial schools and departments. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


19 West 44th Streot 6 Park Street 2451 Prairie Ave. 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK BOSTON 


0 ® 
Live or Dead Literature? 

‘THERE are old classics, of course, fhat will never die. But birth and 
death are common to literatnre and humanity. What is live literature, 
fit to be read in the schools, is not the same yesterday, today and tomorrow. 

Some Pocket Classics of Today 

WISTER’S VIRGINIAN (edited by James F, Hosic) 
A living, virile story of American life, which is reeugnized as an 

American Classic. 


LONDON'S CALL OF THE WILD (edited by Theodore C. 
Mitdhill) 
A classic story ofa dog. Probably the best dog-story ever written. 
REPRESENTATIVE SHORT STORIES (edited by Nina Hart 
and Edna M. Perry) 
Some new and some old; 20 stories; 297 pages 
Other New Pocket Classics Inspired by the New Requirements 


Letters From Many ens oult Selections American Poetry Carhart 

Short Stories and Selections Baker Lowell's Earlier Essays Hoffsten 

English Essays . Pottinger Southey’s Life of Nelson Law 
Dicken’s Oliver Twist Pine 


The only one-price, low-price series of classics 
These books are in the Macmillan Pocket Classics Series which 
contains about 170 volumes, well edited, durably and attractively bound, 
in convenient form, at only 25 cents each. Write us for further infor- 
mation, or send usa trial order. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Hunatington Chambers, Copley Square, Bosion 


Base Your 


Spelling Teaching on the Facts 


Do you know 

1 That 250 words cause 65% of the misspellings of 
Prep. and High-school graduates. 

2 That 750 words cause 92%. 

3 That 47% of misspellings are due to four definite 
and removable causes. 

4 That an aggregate of 5 hours of class time intelli- 
gently applied will go far to solve the spelling 
problem. 

Lester’s Review Speller 
is based on fact and classroom experience. 
20 cents postpaid. 


JOHN A. LESTER, Ph. D., 


THE HILL SCHOOL, POTTSTOWN, PA. 


Oral English 
By John M. Brewer, Los Angeles State Normal School 


A four-year course in effective speaking which furnishes the student 
with brief directions, detailed exercises, and suggestive topics of every 
day 1 interest and utility. There is an accompanying teachers’ manual. 


Elements of Public Speaking 
By Harry Garfield Houghton, University of Wisconsin 


Without unnecessary detail, this book supplies accurately expressed 
theory with a maximum of practice. Throughout, it emphasizes clear 
thinking as the basis for all true expression. 


The Brief-makers Notebook 
By Warren C. Shaw, Dartmouth College 


A logical system for analyzing debaters’ propositions, which guides 
the student to clear methods of note- taking and allows the i investigation 
of detail. without losing a broad view of the case as a whole. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


15 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON 


BOLENIUS’S EVERYDAY 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


FIRST. Its author, EMMA MILLER BOLENIUS, is not only 
a successful English teacher, but a successful 
magazine writer and author of books. 


SECOND. It gives as much attention to oral composition as 
to written composition, and provides valuable 
training in organization of ideas, choice of words, 
manner of speaking and personal poise. 


THIRD. It presents progressive and enlivening repetition 
of letter writing which gives thorough drill yet 
does not deaden enthusiasm. 


FOURTH. It builds excellent habits of work and fosters in- 
dependence. 


FIFTH. It embodies the suggestions of the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Reorganization of High School 
English. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 


